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resemble either. In Rousseau's day, when the actual govern-
ment, by comparison with modern government, resembled a
very powerful vested interest, his dislike of vested interests was all
the more natural. If to-day the immediate social and political
needs of the living community have burst through the old frame-
work to assume strange yet vital shapes, it is because during
the course of the nineteenth century the State grew at once
powerful and liberal enough to assure civil equality and liberty
and to maintain peace by enforcing general law and impos-
ing public order. In doing this, especially in France, it learned
from Rousseau rather than from Hegel. But the price has been
heavy. Hegel insisted that though the State was the final unity it
was a unity of differences. These differences, the thousand forces
and interests of society, were neglected: most of all the new
economic interests and factors were neglected, and it was this
attempt of the State outwardly to control social life, and not to
harmonize with it, which has been one of the causes of the
revolutionary tendencies of the post-war world.

Rousseau, though he often tried to avoid the conclusion,
equated Tightness with freedom interpreted as consent: the
general will becomes a will for the general or universal good
because it is common to all the members of a State. He realized
how difficult it was to find out what people really wanted, but
there is no doubt that he would have agreed to the proposition:
whatever all people really want must be right. The plausibility
of his view is due to the two meanings of the proposition. It
may mean: given that a people are correctly informed as to what
is ultimately best for them, they must consent to doing whatever
is required in order to achieve that best. Or it may mean: when-
ever a people are in agreement about what they ought to do,
they must be acting rightly. Rousseau, the ethician and philo-
sopher, means the first, but then his democratic sovereignty
of the people falls far into the background; Rousseau, the
demagogue and reformer, means the second, but then he has to
admit that the only moral value of his theory rests in its protest
against the excesses of arbitrary authority. The same difficulty
applies to Hegel, but he tries to find a middle way by fitting